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LETTERS 


Liberality Towards Ministers 
Sirs: 

In the February 26 issue of THE OUT- 
LOOK under the heading “On Ministerial 
Discounts” (Letters) a correspondent re- 
fers to favors granted to ministers by cor- 
porations and says, “Most noticeable are 
the railroad clergy 
passes.” 

I wonder if 





motor bus and 


correspondent has 


to Sections 1 (7) 


your 


given due consideration 
and 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which makes specific provision authoriz- 


ing the railroads to give free transporta- 
tion or reduced rates to railroad employ- 
ees, ministers, of religion, missionaries, of- 
ficers of employee’s organizations, etc. 
Of course these are favors which the 
railroad corporations may grant or with- 
hold, but. in my opinion they are “favors” 


in the sense referred to by your corre- 
spondeat. 
Just as the church accepts exemption 


from payment of taxes where authorized 
by law, there is no reason why the min- 
ister should not accept free railroad trans- 
portation or reduced rates when offered, 
especially when traveling on the business 
of the church. 

From the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1909 bearing on this 
question you will that the railroads 
are encouraged to be liberal in their in- 
terpretation of the law as it applies to the 
ministers. 

1 am expressing no opinion regarding 
the other so-called favors referred to in 
the aforementioned letter. 

J. E. 


note 


JOHANSON 
Vice Chairman 
Southwestsrn Freight Bureau, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Editors’ Note—In the letter here re- 
ferred to, written by Mr. Allen Craft of 
Union Seminary, there was no criticism of 
the transportation systems in offering 
special privileges to ministers. Rather, 
Mr. Craft questioned the propriety of a 
minister’s acceptance of these favors along 
with others providing “ministerial dis- 
counts,” 


Little Things First 
Sirs: 

It is very highly presumptuous for the 
reader of a periodical to suggest that its 
editor change his whole editorial policy, 
and this is especially true when the paper 
fine a job in its field 
doing. You are bringing us 
some of the finest thought of contempo- 
rary Christian leaders and I personally 
find it very stimulating and helpful. 

However, the subject matter of your ar- 
pretty largely summarized 
headings: (1) World 


is doing as chosen 


as yours is 


ticles can be 


under two main 


peace and a new world order, political, so- 
cial, and economic; and (2) church union. 
At this point, let me admit that your 
paper is floating directly in the stream of 
modern religious thought. But, the more 
| think about the matter, the more T am 
convinced that modern religious leaders 
are attempting to skip a vital step in the 
Christian development (or shall we say 
evolution?) of the human race. We are 
trying to produce a Christian relationship 
and nations of 
people, when we have not developed real 
Christian character in anything like a 
majority of the people who go to make up 
those classes, races, and nations. 

A class (no matter in what sense we use 
the word), race, or nation is merely the 
sum total of the individual people who 
compose it. As long as unChristian prin- 
ciples dominate within nations, we cannot 
logically expect Christian principles to be 
exercised between nations. Therefore, as 
we consider how comparatively little 
Christianity influences the life of the aver- 
age Christian (perhaps we had better say 
church member) here in our own country, 


between classes, races, 


have we any right to expect that the 
voice of the church shall dominate the 
councils of the peace table. The church 


may be thrown a few crumbs to appease 
it, but the great majority of questions 
will be decided on a basis of selfish inter- 
ests and expediency. We shall be setting 
the stage for a great disillusionment if we 
expect anything else. 

I do not mean to suggest that we aban- 
don a single one of our efforts to achieve 
a Christian peace, just and durable. But 
I do most earnestly suggest that your 
paper lead the way in reminding Chris- 
tian people that they must be faithful in 
the little things of life before they can be- 
come rulers over “many cities,” that they 
must develop Christian character, integrity 
(an almost forgotten word), and zeal in 
individuals before the voice of the church 
can make itself heard in the councils of 
the nations. 


J. HOGE SMITH, JR. 


Olivia, N. C. 


The Church’s Mission 
Sirs: 
The local church 


and those in it, 
themselves as a 


of any size any- 
can 
mission 


where, 
regard 


shown them by Christ. 
that he has learned, 


applied something of the 


dence 


that is all that is now asked. 
that only the half? 


ise to carry out the mission that 


son for being a member 


and should 
church. 
They should be mindful of performing that 
program that originated the church, even 
as they tell and teach what was told and 
Anyone seeking 
membership in the church must give evi- 
received, and 
way of Christ 
and his forgiveness, but, for the most part, 
But is not 
What about a prom- 
is the 
cause of the church’s being, and the rea- 
of the church? 
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We may think of one’s being a Christian 
without joining the church, but there is 
doubt that one should be consid- 
ered a member of the church unless he 
applies himself to the demands of the 
cause of the church. 

Here we have the basic demand for per- 
sonal evangelism. Every church member 
should regard himself as a missionary or 
evangelist. There are two ways: (1) do- 
ing it personally; (2) sending another or 
getting someone to speak for one, F 

Let us give some new names to the 
areas of the administration of the pro- 
gram of the church to fit this fundamental 
approach. Always think in terms of “The 
of the Church,” first and above 
missions. Then say: “The Local 

(mot current expenses); “The 


some 


Mission 
all; not 
Mission” 


Outpost Mission” (not congregational 
home missions); “The Presbytery Mis- 
sion’; “The Synod Mission”; “The United 


States Mission’; “The Overseas Mission" 
(or World Mission, not Foreign Missions). 

And drop the word “benevolences.” The 
church took up a benevolence collection 
back in Corinth and Asia Minor for the 
distressed in Judaea, and it may still take 
charity collections to meet certain 

iBut the “mission cause” is not 
charity and ought never to be so labeled. 
Charity invites nickels and dimes. The 
mission of the church ordained and pro- 
vided for by Christ demands dollars. Those 
sent forth for others and those to whom 
they go are not asking for charity offer- 


some 


needs. 


ings. They go as performing their own 
work and that of those who provide the 


means for their going. It is the sender’s 
mission that is executed by the one who 
goes. 

With our basis right we might organize 
our budgets, every member visitations, and 
service programs under the two heads: 
“Our Local Mission” (not emphasizing here 
“for ourselves’); and “Our Mission 
Abroad” (not emphasizing here “for oth- 
ers”). No church or member should be 
encouraged to think of itself as doing 
something for “ourselves,” nor even “oth- 
ers” as a first consideration. The first and 
central thought for the whole church in 
action should be Christ’s mission that he 
gave to his church which caused it to be; 
and then the responsibility of each one 
who would be a true member of the 
church. 

MARSHALL B. WYATT 

Third Church, 

Petersburg, Va. 


Canvass or Pledge Day? 
Sirs: 

Do you like the term “Every Member 
Canvass”? Do think it does justice 
to this great and very important function 
of the church’s work? Canvassers are 
generally looked upon as unwelcome visi- 
tors. Can’t you suggest a better and more 


you 


appealing word for this extremely im- 
portant business of the church? How 
about “Annual Every Member. Pledge 
Day”? 

Ss. K. EMURIAN 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Editors’ Note—Sugegestions, please. 
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Needed Word on Issue 
Of Church and State Is 
Spoken by Yale Dean 


Weigle Points to Frequent 


Error Based on Misunderstanding 


must be 
the 


Chicago 
earried into 


(RNS).—Religion 
the voting booth if 


state is not to degenerate into tyranny, 
. 


said Luther A. Weigle, dean of the Yale 
University Divinity School, speaking at 
the Sunday Evening Club here. 

“The separation of church and state 
is a sound principle, but one that is 
much misunderstood,” he explained, “It 
means that the church and state are 
mutually free, and that neither may 
rightfully control the other. 


“Tt does not mean that church and 
state, being mutually free, may not co- 


operate with one another. It does not 
mean that the state acknowledges no 
God, or that the state is exempt from 
the moral law in which God sets the 
bounds of justice for nations as well as 
for individuals. 

“Religious freedom is not freedom 
from the responsibilities and duties of 
citizenship. No man has true religion 
who reserves it for home or Sunday and 
fails to use it as a resource for daily 
living and public service.’ 


Anglican Paper Praises Peace 
Action of American Churches 


London (RNS, By Wireless).—The 
Church of England Newspaper ltere as- 
serted that “tthe world owes a debt of 
gratitude to the American churches” for 
their part in America’s pledge of co- 
operation in postwar plans for a lasting 
peace. 

Commending the pronouncements @ 
the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace, 
held at Cleveland in January, the jour- 
nal commented: 

“It is not certain, of course, that 
American participation in collective se- 
curity will prevent another World War. 
But what is beyond doubt is that re- 
fusal to play her obvious part in world 
affairs would almost certainly mean 
another World War. When America re- 
fused to enter the League of Nations 
after the last war, the League, as events 
tragically proved, was doomed. But on 
conclusion of this war, that mistake will 
not be repeated.’’ 


Missionaries in Philippines Are 


Returning Home; Point to China 


Vinsons and Junkins, After Capture 


of Manila, Write 


of Losses; Praise Care by Army and Red Cross Groups 


Six young Southern Presbyterian missionaries 


the Philippines are thinking in terms of 
ing to letters received here, 


possible—their destination when 





Training School Issue 


With the exception of ,pages 2, 3, 
and 4, this issue of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK has been 
planned, written and edited by stu- 
dents, alumnae and faculty of the 
General Assembly’s Training School 
Lay Workers in Richmond, Va. 
the student staff are 
listed on page 8. The editors wel- 
come this student edition and com- 
mend it to their regular readers. 
Next in the series of special issues 
will be that of Louisville Theological 
Seminary, April 2. 


for 
Members of 











Name-Calling Terms to Be 
Eliminated from Dictionaries 


Philadelphia, Pa. (RNS).—In the be- 
lief that words of questionable usage 
contribute to racial, religious, and 
ethnic antipathies, the John C. Winston 
Company here has degided to eliminate 
all “‘name-calling’”’ terms from the dic- 
tionaries it publishes, according to Edi- 
tor Paul R. Evans. 

“The reading public must no longer 
be allowed to believe a word socially 
acceptable just because it is found in 
the dictionary,’’ he said. “Its presence 
there has merely been witness of its ex- 
istence in the language, nothing more.” 

Mr. Evans revealed that the com- 
pany’s new policy had been initiated by 
deleting the offensive interpretation of 
the adjective ‘‘jesuitic,”” and by com- 
pletely deleting the word ‘‘nigger’’ from 
Winston dictionaries under the 1945 
copyright. 

In future 
such as 


” 


printings other’ words, 
“coon,” ‘‘dago,”’ ‘“‘sheeny,” and 
“‘wop’’ will be eliminated, he said, ‘‘un- 
til our pages are cleaned of all such 
distasteful terms.” 

This step, it was said, “‘is in line with 
the general trend today in education 
and the public press toward a develop- 
ment of better social relationships, a 
religious tolerance, and recog- 
nition of the rights of minority groups.” 


greater 


released internment in 


an early return to this country, accord- 


from 


though they are pointing toward China as soon as 
Japan 


occupied the Philippines in 1942 
during their period of language study. 
The William F. Junkins, Jr., are ex- 
pecting to return to Richmond, the 
home of Mrs. Junkin, formerly Jessie 
McElroy, and the Jack Vinsons will go 
to Indianapolis, home of Mrs. Vinson. 
In a letter to her parents, Mrs. Vin- 
son has written: ‘‘A week ago our chair- 
man read to us the release papers the 
Japanese had had him sign and we 
gathered in the lobby to ery and sing 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” That night 
the Americans actually stepped inside 
our walls—24 hours after we had seen 
American tanks out in the street. We’ve 
certainly had our table loaded down in 


the presence of our enemies. . Our 
only troubles have been due to poor 
food. I weigh 103, Bill 123, and Billy 


30 (not our lowest weights). . . Com- 
pared to most other prisoners we haven’t 
anything to complain of at all. 

The army moved us out «af town one 
night because the fire of the city reached 
our walls. We came back the ne: day 
to find the rest of our belongings gone. 


Our earthly possessions are p-actically 
Oe x 0 


Sold Typewriter for Food 


Other evidence of the food situation 
is shown in Mr, Junkin’s letter when he 
apologizes, ‘‘Our typewriter and foun 
tain pens were sold for food some time 
back, so please excuse pencil.” Else- 
where he says, ‘“‘We have faced some se- 
rious annoyances, deprivations, and 
real suffering—enough to make 
us realize very soberly that we are very 
fortunate to have come through with 
our health, . A commentary on the 
providence of God and the power of 
prayer. May God grant that this 
war will end soon and that we can 
quickly get back to China.” 

The Jack Vinsons, in the same camp 
with the Junkins unti/ all were moved 
to Bilibid Prison in ).anila the last of 
December, report that they are well but 
about twenty pounds underweight. Mr. 
Vinson writes, ‘Our plans for the fu- 
ture are uncertain, though we certainly 
want to get back to China as soon ag 


some 








4 


possible... . . We are thinking seriously 
of study at Yale—Chinese especially 
and perhaps auditing other courses. 

Alex Bowles and Duncan Naylor 
(chaplains) have been in several times. 
Both have helped us a lot in bringing 
us magazines, news, etc. In fact we 
have nothing to complain of in our 
treatment by the army. Unfor- 
tunately we left most of our things be- 
hind. In our absence the Filipinos 
looted all, so we are rather ‘on our 
uppers.’ Bit by bit, however, the Red 
Cross is taking care of the situation 
so we will not be destitute. ... Chal and 
‘Bubbles’ (the Chalmers Vinsons) are 
in another camp (later released) and 
we have not heard from them since 
early last month.”’ 

Jack and Chalmers Vinson are sons 
of the late John W. Vinson, Southern 
Presbyterian missionary, who was killed 
by bandits in China in 1931. 


Karl Barth Cautions On 
Treatment of Germans 

Geneva (RNS, By Wireless).—Too 
little is known about the ‘mental con- 
dition’’ of Germans to form a clear-cut 
program for treatment of the Reich af- 
ter the war, Karl Barth, internationally 
known Swiss Protestant theologian, de- 
clared in a lecture at the University of 
Geneva, 

“Our information about Germany is 
often contradictory,” he said, “Even if 
we are well informed about the atroci- 
ties committed by the Germans we know 


very little about their mental condi- 
tion. Are the opponents of the Nazis 


numerous or not? After the war, we 
may learn that there have been more 
acts of courage and suffering than we 
imagine today.”’ 


Obligation on Victors 

Dr. Barth stressed that the destruc- 
tion of the Nazi state will place an ob- 
ligation on the victors not only of pass- 
ing judgment on the German people, 
but of bearing a share of ‘‘man’s com- 
mon ‘responsibility for rebelling against 
divine law.”’ He said: 

“Our disobedience against the eter- 
nal law is no less real than the Ger- 
mans. We must refrain, therefore, 
from malicious joy, nor must we pass 
from fear of the Germans to pity for 
them. Our attitude must combine re- 
spect and sympathy as well as dread, 
since Germany’s end is meant to teach 
us, too, that God’s law cannot be 
flouted.”’ 

Discussing the Christian duty toward 
a defeated Germany, Dr. Barth said, ‘‘we 
must be both gentle and strict, without 
prejudice, weakness, Pharisaism, or sen- 
timentality.” 

“The Germans have enemies every- 
where and the loneliness of which they 
formerly complained has become very 
real, and thus their greatest need at 
this dark moment of their history will 
be friends,’”’ he stated. 

“But if we wish to be their friends, 
we must abstain from admonishing 
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them. If we try to approach them as 
schoolmasters, they will shut their 
hearts against us. We must not be like 
Job’s friends, who visited him to try 
to instruct him, 

“The Germans do not understand the 
words: brotherhood and _ federation. 
They believe only in hostility. So we 
must try to show them the meaning of 
doctrines they consider Utopian. 
Preaching beautiful words to them will 
not be enough. They must be made to 
feel the truth behind the words, ‘the 
gospel, not the law, will triumph.’ 

“Our duty is to help the Germans 
make a new start in a new, free Ger- 
many. There is no question of excus- 
ing Germany or encouraging the Ger- 
man churches to carry on as. before. 
Even if our friendship is accepted with 
reserve by the Germans, it will not re- 
lieve us of the duty of trying to meet 
Germany’s needs in the full conscious- 
ness of our own needs as well as 
theirs.”’ 


Dallas Reporter Warns City To 
Begin Work on Race Problem Now 


Following a tour of the North and 
East, Barry Bishop, City Hall reporter 
for the Dallas Morning News, wrote a 
series of ten articles on race relations. 
The last of his articles, ‘It’s Our Prob- 
lem Now,” calling for definite steps to 
improve present conditions in this sec- 
ond largest city of Texas, was judged 
of such significance that it was re- 
printed in the last issue of The South- 
ern Frontier, publication of the South- 
ern Regional Council, 

The reporter’s program for his city 
calls for: (1) An adequate housing pro- 
gram through private enterprise and 
public housing slum clearance; (2) A 
strengthened and enforced minimum 
standards housing ordinance by which 
the profit is taken out of slums; (3) 
Educational opportunities for Negroes 
on a high plane; (4) Health, park and 
recreational facilities provided and 
maintained for Negroes under segrega- 
tion; (5) Negroes should be assured 
their fair share in facilities on public 
transportation; (6) They should be as- 
sured impartiality in law enforcement; 
(7) Continuation of the work of a 
strong interracial relations committee 
with various groups on a continuous 
program for better relations; (8) The 





DID YOU KNOW? 





—that on February 1, one church 
in eleven in the Synod of Virginia 
was without a pastor because of the 
shortage of ministers? 

—that 255 ministers from the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. (10%) 
are in the chaplaincy: 141, army; 
114, navy. This is 25 more than the 
quota for army and four times the 
quota for navy. 

—R. L. ST. OLAIR. 
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realization by Negroes that they them- 
selves have some of the greatest respon- 
sibilities of the entire program. 

In calling his city to measure up to 
its opportunity in this field, Mr. Bishop 
cautioned: ‘‘Remember the statement of 
Raymond Hatcher, the Detroit Negro. 
‘Detroit would not have had its riot and 
trouble if Detroit had started thinking 
about its problems twenty-five years 
ago. Detroit waited until trouble was 
upon the city before it started thinking 
about the causes and remedies.’ We do 
not want Detroit’s situation in Dallas 
a quarter century hence.” 


ODT Expected to Crack 
Down on Sports Events 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—An early 
crackdown on sports events by the War 
Committee on Conventions of the Office 
of Defense Transportation is anticipated 
here. Church leaders in some areas ° 
have charged the ODT with giving ath- 
letics a ‘“‘priority” over religious gath. 
erings. 

Meanwhile, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
ODT director and chairman of the com- 
mittee, announced that 37 out of 52 
permits issued for large meetings had 
been for religious gatherings. His state- 
ment was made in reply to charges of 
discrimination and dictatorship. 

Col. Johnson said that ‘‘we have been 
very liberal in granting permits for 
church conferences which have to do 
with the conduct of church govern- 
ment.” 

But while legislative conventions are 
being granted permits, if held with dras- 
tically reduced attendance, it does not 
solve the problem for all churches, it 
is pointed out by religious leaders. 
Many groups hold sessions which can- 
not be classed as legislative, but which 
are of great importance in raising funds 
to finance their activities, and in formu- 
lating general policies. These depend, 
of course, on large crowds, and woula 
be of little value if attendance were 
limited. 


Assembly Agencies Show Year’s 
Gain With One Month Yet to Go 


Benevolences as reported by the As: 
sembly’s agencies for eleven months of 
the church year, with what is usually 
the month of largest contributions yet 
to be reported, show considerable gains 
over last year by all departments of the 
church’s work. The reports as of Feb- 
ruary 28 are as follows: 

Assembly's Training School, 
mond), $23,301; gain $9,226. 

Religious Education and Publication, 
(Richmond), $94,906; gain $12,019. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $248,895; gain 
$52,767. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $254,464; 
gain $21,165. Emergency Fund re- 
ceipts, $252,141; decrease, $3,586. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $637,- 
710; gain, $57,873. Elders and Deacons 
Fund, in addition to regular receipts, 
$61,966. 


(Rich- 
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Preparing for Service Through Field Work 


By ELLEN LEE BRIDEWELL 


EADERS IN the field of religious education are feeling 

a growing concern about the training which is being 

given the young people who are going out into the 
churches to assume positions of professional leadership, 
whether as ordained ministers of the gospel or as trained 
lay leaders. They are questioning seriously the curriculum 
which is being offered these students and looking keenly at 
other fields to see if the training program should be re- 
worked in order to make it more helpful in preparing the 
student for his responsibility in the church. 

The conviction is growing that supervised practical work 
should play a far more important part in the preparation 
of students than it has in the past. Field work, or labora- 
tory work, in its broader sense, is as old as learning it- 
self; nor is it new in the preparation of those who are 
being trained to work in the field of religion. In the Old 
Testament, for instance, there is the story of Samuel, who 
was sent to Eli, the priest, in order that he might learn 
how to serve the Lord. The mantle of Elijah did not fall 
upon Elisha until he had spent a period of service with the 
older prophet. 

Jesus made use of field work in his training program for 
his disciples. The gospel records indicate that they did 
many things to help him when they were with him, and 
that he sent them out to minister in his name. At one 
time he sent out the Twelve, and at another the Seventy. 
In both instances they preached and taught and healed in 
his name. They found the joy of serving Christ, and they 
learned, too, that their strength lay in their dependence 
upon him, not in their own ability, for there proved to 
be things which they could not do in their own strength. 


Guided Practical Experience Is Needed 


In the last century there has developed an increasing 
interest in education as a whole, and an especially strong 
emphasis upon supervised training for the novice in any 
field of endeavor. The medical profession, for example, 
demands observation and supervised practice of its students 
while they are in medical school. Then it requires an in- 
ternship after they have completed the regular medical 
course. As a result, when a young doctor goes out to prac- 
tice medicine, he is armed with some actual practical experi- 
ence in addition to his desire to aid suffering humanity 
and the knowledge he has gained in the lecture room. 
More and more leaders in the field of education are coming 
to realize that guided practice in teaching is advisable be- 
fore teachers assume the full responsibility for classes of 
their own. Schools of social work make laboratory experi- 
ence a required part of their regular curriculum. 

More slowly, the theological seminaries and training 
schools have come to realize that their students need more 
than consecration and academic training. They need guided 
practical experience in the work which they will do upon 
graduation. The realization is growing that through super- 
vised field work many tragedies can be prevented and much 
lost motion saved. 


In the day when the minister was the only educated man 
in the community it may not have mattered that he knew 
more Greek and Hebrew than he knew about organizing a 
Sunday school or guiding the young people. Now, how- 
ever, those who go into the leadership service of the church 
find themselves meeting people who are their equals cul- 
turally and intellectually and who are also well trained 
for the work which they are doing. If ministers and lay 
workers are to maintain the respect of these people and 
are actually to fill the position of leadership which is theirs, 
they must have practical training in order that they may 
wisely use their spiritual and mental resources. They 
must know how to use their consecration in the cause of 
Christ; and their knowledge of the Bible, for instance, in 


ways which will help them to guide others into a growing 
faith which is adequate for their needs. 

Supervised field work is the answer of the seminaries 
and training schools to the charge that their students live 
in “ivory towers’ away from the heart-beat of the world, 
unaware of the actual needs of the people to whom they 
are expected to bring a spiritual ministry when their de- 
grees are granted. It is an effort to bring students face 
to face with life situations and to help them bring the 
answer to the church of Jesus Christ to these situations. 

With the awareness of the necessity for better trained 
ministers and lay workers before them, the _ theological 
seminaries and training schools are seeking to plan their 
work so that their students will be equipped to provide 
spiritual leadership adequate for the day in which they 
serve. Since the whole field of practical work as an inte- 
grated part of the curriculum is rather new, much remains 
to be learned about the best techniques and procedures for 
accomplishing it. There seems to be no unanimity of opin- 
ion among leaders in seminaries and training schools as to 
the policies and procedures which should be followed to 
achieve the desired ends, but earnest effort is being made 
to arrive at helpful and practical conclusions. 


Studies on Field Work 


As a part of the search for the better methods and 
policies in field work, several studies have been made to 
discover the relationship between field work and the total 
curriculum. Dr. Frank C. Foster pioneered in the field. 
His study of sixty-eight seminaries, entitled Field Work and 
Its Relation to the Curriculum of Theological Seminaries, 
was published in 1932. A somewhat similar study of forty 
seminaries was made by Dr. Carl Hamilton Morgan, dean 
of Eastern Baptist Théological Seminary, entitled, The 
Status of Field Work in the Protestant Theological Semi- 
naries of the United States, it was published in 1942. Dr. 
Morgan indicates four large unsolved problems which con- 
front those who are trying to improve the field work pro- 
grams for students who are preparing for specialized Chris- 
tian service. 


Current Trends In Field Work 


Certain interesting and significant facts about the field 
work program planned for women who are entering whole- 
time Christian service have been found in a recent and 
unpublished investigation of twenty-four schools. All re- 
ported that some form of supervision was given the work. 
Eighteen out of the twenty-four require supervisid field 
work of their students, and sixteen give academic credit 
for the work done. Students engage in a variety of activi- 
ties, including all types of work to be done in a local 
church, work with girls in receiving homes and prisons, 
assistance in community centers and in var.ous phases of 
the Y. W. C. A. program, as well as manv special activities 
which meet the needs of particular students. The type of 
work available is limited by the location of the school, 
the needs of the students, and the needs of the places 
in which work is to be done. When they plan assignments, 
twenty-one schools take into consideration the student’s 
growing ability to work independently. 

This indicates something of the policy and the spirit 
behind supervised field work in theological seminaries and 
training schools. Students testify to the benefit which comes 
to them from having the opportunity to witness for Christ 
through such work. In many instances, too, students are 
rendering a particularly valuable service in the war emer- 
gency because they are helping to off-set, some of the crip- 
pling losses brought on by the war. It is all part of the 
effort of students and faculty members to provide conse- 
crated Christian leadership which has been trained for 
service. 
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Miss Susie and Koussevitsky 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR* 


ISS SUSIE is the organist in the Presbyterian Church 

at Mechaniesville. She has been “presiding at the 

console” tor 27 years—and doing a pretty good job 
for one who had only nine months of organ lessons a long 
while ago. Miss Susie also directs the volunteer choir of 
six to twelve voices. When she started playing back in 
1918, the Mechanicsvillagers thought the music heard on 
Sunday morning was simply grand. It was about all the 
music they ever heard 

Things have changed now. 

One of the elders, Jacob Brown, when he has finished 
milking, settles back in his old Morris chair and tunes in on 
Fred Waring’s band and glee club on Thursday night. His 
daughter, Sarah, who sang in the a capella choir at State 
Teachers’ College, listens to Dr. Koussevitsky directing the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra each Saturday night. Dr. 
Koussevitsky’s rhythm is flawless. Miss Susie seems to 
have very little. The Boston first violins are right on the 
pitch. The sopranos in the choir loft the next morning 
frequently flat, sometimes terribly. Jacob Brown has be- 
gun to notice the difference. 


Progress in the Public Schools 


Then, too, for the past twelve years the county public 
schools have had a splendid music program. A school 
orchestra and glee club have learned some of the finest 
music, and they present it quite creditably. The director 
not only was carefully trained in college, but she goes 
to Julliard Institute in New York each summer for re- 
fresher courses. The Presbyterian boys and girls of 
Mechanicsville have begun to wonder why there is such a 
difference between public and Sunday school music. 

Furthermore, a visitor to many Mechanicsville homes 
would discover an excellent record player and a surprising 
number of albums of musical masterpieces. Double-page 
advertisements in magazines like LIFE have encouraged 
local people to purchase Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
Nutcracker Suite, Handel's Hallelujah 
Chorus, and the like Listening libraries may soon pecome 


Tschaikowsky's 


as numerous in Mechanicsville homes as reading libraries. 


This will bring refinement in musical taste and subsequent 
dissatisfaction with inferior music and rendition. 


What Can Be Done for the Church? 


What chance has faithful Miss Susie in the face of this 
phenomenal growth of musical appreciation in this country? 
How can the meagre musical resources of the Mechanics 





ville Presbyterian Church meet the demands of a congre- 
gation which has just begun to welcome into their homes 
the world’s greatest musicians through radio and phono- 
graph? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we should 
say that this growing comparison of Miss Susie’s and Kous- 
sevitsky’s music should not be the prime mover toward im- 
provement in our music Surely the noblest incentive 
should be to offer to our Creator only that which is worthy 
of his holy presence, and to provide a vehicle which can 
Whatever 
the motive, however, the need tor improvement is patent. 


express our worship with beauty and dignity 


By all means, we should pay a well-deserved tribute to 
Miss Susie and her many cohorts who trudge faithfully 
to rehearsal each Friday night and to chureh on Sunday 
They do their level best to make music worthy of the wor 
ship of Almighty God It is hard work, frequently dis- 
couraging, sometimes rewarding Often underpaid, these 
servants usually _must spend their major hours earning a 
living elsewhere. A great majority are eager, intensely so, 


*Professor of Sacred Music, Assembly's Training School. 


to improve their abilities, but the church, all too fre- 
quently, has not provided the means. 

Let us consider some of the things we could do to reduce 
the gap between Miss Susie and Dr. Koussevitsky. 


AS A DENOMINATION 


1. We might establish a department of church music 
charged with the responsibility of planning and prosecuting 
a denominational program of music. Such a department 
has been established by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

2. We should provide an excellent summer conference on 
church music, to be held for a week or ten days at Mon- 
treat with a faculty of qualified, nationally known leaders. 

3. We should supply our leaders of local churches a 
series of pamphlets with some such titles as ‘“‘How to De- 
velop Great Congregational Singing,’ ‘‘Playing the Organ 
in a Church Service,’’ ‘‘How to Introduce New Hymns,” 
“How to Train a Successful Children’s Choir.”’ 

4. We should equip more adequately the Department of 
Sacred Music at the Assembly’s Training School. Because 
this institution has been severely limited financially, it has 
been necessary for the faculty at the Training School to 
build the pipe organ and to lend a grand piano and victrola 
to the school. There are extensive needs to be met in this 
department before it can function most efficiently. A new 
organ, Many new pianos, a phonograph, and an extensive 
record library are some of these needs. 


AS INDIVIDUAL MINISTERS 

1. We should consider the music of the church as an 
integral part of the church’s life. Luther, Wesley and 
Moody thought so and used it mightily for the Lord. To 
them music was no mere appendage. We should develop 
a sound understanding of the place of music in our church. 

2. We should interest talented young people in church 
music as a challenging and widening field for life service. 

3. We should see that adequate salaries are paid in 
order to attrect trained musicians into the service of the 
church 

4. We should send our church musicians to one of the 
several good summer conferences on church music as a 
reward for faithful work. 

AS CHURCH MUSICIANS 

1. We can get out of the isolation of our little choir 
lofts and find out what is going on in the chureh-music 
world. Many choir directors in situations almost identical 
with ours are making a splendid success of their job. How 
do they do it? 

2. We can take the lead in calling together the local 
chureh musicians and in organizing a local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. No one has to be an expert 
organist to join. Monthly meetings can supply new ideas 
and mutual encouragement. 

3. A local group of choir directors could invite some 
capable out-of-town church musician to hold a_ week’s 
classes in choir organization and direction. 

4. We can select music with a message. We should 
get away from mouthing sweet nothings in our anthems 
and should let our music have a message as vital as a ser- 
mon by E. Stanley Jones. 

>. We can urge musicians in charge of our college and 
university departments of music to interest themselves in 
church musicians and their problems. They can be of great 
help Mr. 


Birmingham-Southern College, Ala., indicated one of the 


> 


taymond F. 


Anderson, director of music at 


many Ways when he recently conducted a church music 
demonstration school for local organists. 

6. Encourage promising young pianists to study organ. 
Start a class in organ playing. Sponsor (with other local 
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church musicians) annual organ student recitals for the 
public. 
AS SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

We can give to the young lives entrusted to us a solid 
heritage of the greatest hymns. We frequently do not do 
this because we give them the songs we happen to know 
instead of the hymns they should have. We cannot feed 
them trashy music in Sunday school and expect them to 
welcome and know the great hymns in our church hymnals. 
This double standard will not work. Select a good hymnal 
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and embark on a steady program of learning the finest of 
our Christian hymns. 
* * oe * ~*~ 

Miss Susie can never do as well as Dr. Koussevitsky. We 
should not expect it. Nevertheless, the attainments of our 
local musicians, though limited, can have outstanding 
quality. Good craftsmanship is within the reach of all en- 
terprising church musicians. To them the words of the late 
Sir Walford Davies are a distinct challenge: ‘Whatever the 
vocal resources may be, you will never find a bad choir where 
there is a good choirmaster, so the moral is plain.” 


Stories from the Belgian Congo 


By MARY CRAWFORD* 


COMMENCEMENT DAY 
HE SCHOOL term at Lubondai was drawing to a close 
yi and the students were to return to their village 
homes for a two months’ vacation. Word had been 
sent out by foot messengers to the mothers of all the girls 
in the Home, inviting them to come to Lubondai. They 
were to come two days in advance of the closing program 
so that they might see their children in a Christian home, 
and hear the gospel message themselves. 

During the month preceding the closing of school, a team 
of the girls and I have been going from time to time to the 
various streets of the large near-by village to hold services 
with the women and girls. One girl was chosen to give a 
message from a text or passage of scripture and was as- 
sisted in her preparation by the others. Another girl led 
the singing and all of them were ready with several hymns 
for special music. Any one of them could lead in prayer. 

Immediately after supper each evening we would walk to 
the meeting place carrying our Coleman gasoline lanterns 
and singing as we journeyed. Little children would run out 
of their huts and join us, and every one knew that we were 
coming since we were singing praises to God as we went 
through the village. 


Plan Service for Mothers 

One evening as we were returning to the station, one of 
the girls, Bayikuabo Esete, who had given the message 
that time, interrupted our singing by saying, ‘‘Mamu, why 
can’t we have a service for our mothers when they come 
two days from now, and preach to them the Word of 
God?”” My heart rejoiced when she asked that, for I had 
been praying that we might have such a service and that the 
suggestion would come from the girls themselves. And 
now it had. 

We stopped right where we were and in their excitement 
they all talked at once. One stepped from the path and 
broke a twig from the lantana border and suggested that 
they write out in the sand of the path just what they 
would do and just who would do it. Plans were almost 
completed then and there, and they were so joyful that 
they broke out into song and sang all the hymns they knew 
containing the word “disanka” [joy]. 

On the last evening before the departure for their homes, 
most of their mothers were there to enjoy a feast which 
their daughters had prepared. During the meeting which fol- 
lowed, Bayikuabo stood before the group poised and un- 
afraid, and gave an impassioned plea that the mothers, 
most of whom were heathen unbelievers, accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour. She told of the new life 
which she had found in him and of her joy in her Lord. 
Truly we were in the presence of God that evening in a 
girls’ home in the heart of darkest Africa. Several hearts 





*Mary Crawford was graduated from the Assembly’s 
Training School in 1936, and is stationed at Lubondai, 
Congo Belge, Africa. Now home on furlough, Miss Craw- 


ford expects to return to Africa some time during the sum- 
mer. 


were touched, and God’s blessing rested upon all. 


TSHISEKEDI TIMOTE’S EASTER 


Easter morning two years ago at Lubondai! Children’s 
Church had ended just a little before the adult service and 
I was standing in the door of the big church just as the 
congregation was coming out. Here I met Tshisekedi Ti- 
mote, one of the medical students at the hospital and a 
member of the weekly personal workers’ class. He is one 
of the finest boys who has graduated from Lubondai day 
school, and during his last years in the school and the boys’ 
home was very active in doing personal work in the villages 
near Lubondai and in his own home village. 

This Easter morning his face was truly glorified with 
some great experience. As we met in the church door he 
said to me, ‘‘Mamu, do you remember the man I told the 
class about several months ago? Here he is. He was bap- 
tized this morning and received into the church!” Tshis- 
ekedi had just had the most joyous experience that any 
Christian can have—he had been the means used by God to 
win some one to the Saviour. 

Several months before, in a meeting of the personal 
workers’ class, Tshisekedi had asked us to pray for a wood- 
cutter recently employed at the hospital to whom he had 
presented the Saviour’s claims on his life. A week or two 
later he reported to us that the man had accepted Jesus 
Christ. It was impossible for him to attend the catechumen 
class for inquirers on account of his work, so Tshisekedi 
had arranged with him to teach him privately in his own 
home at an hour when he was not busy. 

The weeks and months had passed by; his life proved the 
genuineness of his profession of faith; and he was ready for 
baptism and admission into the Church of Christ in Congo. 
That was perhaps the most glorious day in Tshisekedi’s life 
since the day he himself had been received into the church. 


PARABLE OF THE LION’S DEN 

A missionary at Lubondai once said that during the war 
he was not interested in coming to the States on furlough 
and quoted a native parable as his reason. Ntambue 
[Lion] was ill, and ordered Mubuabua [Jackal], his satel- 
lite, to call all the animals to his den to comfort him in his 
illness. Mubuabua ran here and there collecting the ani- 
mals and they came from many directionse to comfort 
Ntambue’s heart. 

Mubnabua found little Kabaluki [a tiny antelope] and 
brourvht him to the door of Ntambue’s den, but Kabaluki 
would not go in. Mubuabua urged and urged and insisted 
end insisted, but Kabaluki refused. He ran away, but 
Mubuabua brought him back again. 

Little Kabaluki sat in the entrance to the den and would 
not take one step nearer Ntambue lying back inside. Fi- 
nally Mubuabua asked him, ‘“‘Kabaluki, why do you refuse 
the word of Ntambue, the king of all the animals? You 
must do as he says!” Kabaluki replied with great wisdom. 
“I do not want to visit Ntambue because I see all the tracks 
of the animals going into the den but I don’t see any coming 
out!”’ And with that he ran swiftly back into the forest. 
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EDITORIAL 


Appreciation 

The students of the Assembly's Train- 
ing School desire to thank THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK for providing 
them with this opportunity to obtain 
some practical experience in the field of 





religious journalism. 


Are YOU a Missionary? 


The two great functions of our church 
are evangelism, which is the extensive 
work of the Kingdom, and education, 
which is the intensive work of the King- 
dom. There are those who will argue 
for one or the other, but the fact is 
that both are essential: there is no flock 
when all th@ sheep are lost, and the 
flock which is not fed soon dwindles 
and dies. 

In the tide of the times we have al- 
lowed ourselves to become so concerned 
with the education of our youth to pre- 
pare them for leadership in our church’s 
work, that we have failed to make a 
real and vital effort to reach out beyond 
the circle of believers toward the sea 
of those who do not have the living 
Christ, our power to serve. 

This is, in a indictment 
both of the times and of our church’s 
program. We alone cannot alter the 
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times, but we can, working within our 
Program, lay such earnest stress upon 
the greatest task our Lord and Saviour 
has called us to do—that of “‘going into 
all the world to preach the gospel,”’ not 
forgetting the “beginning at Jerusalem” 
—that the times cannot help feeling 
the impact of the task, and reaping the 
fruit of its labor. 

Too often we see this task in theory 
but not in practice. We give to home 
and foreign missions; we have programs 
on reaching the unreached; and yet how 
many of our churchmembers are “‘fish- 
ers of men’? According to statistics 
given in these columns not long ago, 
it takes 31 Southern Presbyterians a 
year to lead one person to Christ, and 
yet he has said, ““Go ye a Se 
of our own churches reported no ad- 
ditions on profession of faith in 1944, 
and yet he has said, “Ye shall be wit- 
nesses . .”’ Let us look at ourselves: 
if every foreign missionary whom we 
help support and for whom we pray did 
the same work in his field that we have 
done at home to lead others to Christ, 
is it worth the effort? Yet every Chris- 
tian is a missionary of the gospel. 

“Young People and Spiritual Life and 
Evangelism,” a leaflet issued by our 
church, lists the following objectives of 
the Department of Spiritual Life and 
Evangelism: “1. To call young people 
of our church to an experience of sin- 
cere repentance. 2. To seek God’s will 
in every situation and to follow him 
wherever he may lead. 3. To practice 
the presence of God in daily living. 4. 
To share Christ with others through 
every area of our living.’”” How much 
have we stressed the last point? Or 
are we, as youth, afraid of being ‘‘differ- 
ent” if we seek to serve the Master by 
sharing him who means everything to 
us with those to whom he means lit- 
tle or nothing? 

Psychologists tell us we learn by do- 
ing. Our church may propose and theo- 
rize, but it is up to youth to take the 
initiative in doing. In letters we write 


to servicemen, in our daily contacts at 
home, at school or college, or in our 
places of business, let us take it upon 
ourselves to tell others the _ glorious 
Good News of the Christ who died for 
us. 

CAROLYN H. STOWELL. 


On Jobs 


Few things are more gratifying than 
a job well done. 


This is a day of jobs. People are 
working in war plants and industries 
who never before dreamed of having a 
job. Women check machinery, drive 
street cars, work on farms to relieve 
the labor shortage caused by the war, 
and we commend their willingness. Yet 
we cannot help wondering if they have 
left undone a more important job, Are 
their children well cared for? Do they 
have a feeling of security and family 
unity? Jobs must be weighed in the 
balances, and sometimes the less glamor- 
ous will prove the more far reaching. 


All jobs done by Christians in a Chris- 
tian spirit with a Christian motive are 
Christian service, and they will alike 
receive the Master’s ‘well done,” 
whether they be on the foreign field or 
in the kitchen, in the pulpit or in the 
office, by the educated or uneducated. 





Jobs challenge and inspire. But some- 
times the job is so big that the worker 
has a feeling of futility, a sense of his 
own inadequacy. But when God calls 
a man to do a job, although the man 
may not be able to perform the work 
himself, God can do that job through 
him. 

MILDRED SNYDER. 

While it is quite true that a Christian 
cannot argue another person into the 
Kingdom of God, it is essential never- 
theless that he be able to give a reason 
for the faith which is in him. 
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RENEWING OUR STRENGTH 


By HENRY WADE DUBOSE* 





TEXT: “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength!” Isaiah 
40:31. 

HERE ARE times when the strain 
T and stress of life is too much for 

us. There are days when our bur- 
dens exceed our strength. Sometimes 
the way becomes so steep and the path 
so rough that the strongest of men lose 
heart. Thinking of the days that try 
men’s souls and the dark hours that all 
but quench the light of hope, the pro- 
phet said, ‘‘Even the youths shall faint, 
and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall.” 

But there are those who do not grow 
faint or fall. There are men and women 
who never lose heart, but meet adver- 
sity with courage and a smile, There 
are those who seem to have access to 
secret springs of strength. The Apostle 
Paul was such a man. Writing from 
prison, he said to his friends, ‘“‘I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.’”” And the record of 
his life confirms his claim. In his life 
of Dwight L. Moody, Gamaliel Bradford 
confesses his inability to understand the 
constant and overflowing joy that 
seemed to characterize the great evan- 
gelist. There are those whom no dis- 
appointment can discourage, and whose 
strength seems equal to any emergency. 

There are persons whose energies 
seem inexhaustible. They tell us that 
John Wesley was such a person. His 
labors were immense. He encountered 
many difficulties and bitter opposition. 
He had vexations that were hard to 
bear. Yet nothing seemed to perturb 
his spirit or diminish his strength. In 
the fifty years of his itinerant ministry 
he preached over 40,000 times—an 
average of about fifteen sermons a week. 
He travelled more than 250,000 miles— 
much of it on horseback. He must 
have had an excellent constitution. But 
the secret of his amazing vitality lies 
deeper than that. His biographer says. 
“He never hurried, he never worried, 
and he had no wearing anxieties.’’ But 
how did he achieve such serenity of 
spirit? 

There is in Japan one of the great 
Christian of our time. Frail in body, 
the victim of chronic disease, enduring 
many hardships, Kagawa has amazed 
those who know him, both by what he 
has accomplished and by his triumphant 
spirit. Asked how he could do so much 
with such handicaps, he answered, ‘‘Be- 
cause [ have joy—joy at night, joy in 
the day-time, joy in prayer.’’ Of such 
persons as these the prophet Isaiah said, 
“They shall mount up with wings as 








*President, 
School. 
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eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 
they shall want and not faint.” 


HAT IS the secret of such vic- 

torious living? Certainly it is 

not the experience of all relig- 
ious people. Of Hetty Sorrell, a char- 
acter in George Eliot’s Adam Bede, the 
novelist said, ‘‘Religious doctrines had 
taken no firm hold on Hetty’s mind. 
She was one of those people who have 
had godfathers and godmothers, learned 
their catechism, been confirmed, and 
gone to church every Sunday; and yet 
for any practical result of strength in 
life or trust in death have never ap- 
propriated a single Christian idea or 
feeling.”’ . 

The trouble with Hetty’s religion was 
that it was all external. It consisted of 
forms and ceremonies that are helpful 
only as they lead to that personal com- 
munion with God, in which ‘Spirit with 
spirit doth meet.’’ We need not a re- 
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ligion that we must carry as an ancient 
peddler carried his pack. We need a 
religion that will carry us as strong 
wings carry a bird. 

Such was the experience of which 
Isaiah spoke, when he said, ‘“‘They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength,” and of which the Apostle 
spoke when he said, ‘‘I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 

We need to learn to pray, laying firm 
hold on the presence of God and cast- 
ing our cares upon him. We need to 
learn what the Psalmist meant, when he 
said, ‘‘Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in him and he shall bring it 
to pass.”” We need to learn how to 
“rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him.’”’ Then shall we know what Nehe- 
miah meant when he said, ‘For the joy 
of the Lord is your strength.” 





Washington (RNS).—Promotion of 
Chaplain (Captain) Robert D. Work- 
man, who has been director of the chap- 
lain’s division of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Personnel, to the rank of rear admiral 
with the title of Navy Chief of Chaplains 
now awaits only the formal ceremony. 
The senate has approvea the nomina- 
tion unanimously. 
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Assembly News of 


Religious Education 


Edited by Flora Redd Johnson 


Florida - 

Mary Hardin Vaught has been called 
to serve as Sunday school extension 
worker for the synod of Florida, and 
will begin her work in the late spring. 
Miss Vaught has been serving for the 
past two and a half years as the direc- 
tor of religious education for the Me- 
morial Church, West Palm Beach, Flo- 
rida, in addition to working at Morrison 
Field under the supervision of the De- 
fense Service Council. 

HUGH E. POWEL. 


South Carolina 


Sallie M. Thrower is joining the reli- 
gious education staff of the synod of 
South Carolina as associate in Sunday 
school extension. She will work with 
LeRoy Burney and Jane Chamblee in a 
program planned to give Christian 
teaching to every person in many com- 
munities. 

Young people in South Carolina have 
organized summer caravans which will 
spend a week or ten days in various 
small or vacant churches. This group 
will help the church develop leaders to 
carry on in Sunday school teaching, 
personal work, Sunday school extension, 
and recreation. The offering of Synod’s 
Youth Day will be used to finance the 
project. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Georgia 


The Presbyterian young people of 
Georgia have established a scholarship 
at Stillman Institute which is to be used 
by some Negro boy or girl from Geor- 
gia. The student must be a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, and prefer- 
ence will be given to a ministerial stu- 
dent. The scholarship is made possible 
by the offerings of Synod’s Youth Day. 

Beth Branche, Sunday school exten- 
sion worker, is doing pioneer work in 
Athens Presbytery. 

Georgia is one of the synods showing 
an increase in Sunday school enrollment 
during the past year. 

LEROY P. BURNEY. 


Appalachia 


In 1942 the First Presbyterian 
Church of Kingsport, Tennessee, estab- 
lished an outpost Sunday school, which 
is now the Bethel Church of Kingsport. 
M. K. Compher, Bethel pastor, has led 
in the establishment of an outpost for 
his church in the area between Kings- 
port and Johnson City. This new out- 
post, Bethany Chapel, has an enrollment 
of one hundred, and is now itself look- 
ing upon the near-by fields which are 
so white unto the harvest, in order that 
it may establish a “fourth generation’”’ 


outpost. JAMES M. CARR. 
Louisiana 
A. B. Link, pastor of the Gentilly 


Presbyterian Church of New Orleans, 
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assisted by the members of his church 
and Abbie Laurie McBride, synod’s as- 
sistant director of religious education, 
recently made a survey of more than 
2,000 homes and organized a‘new Sun- 
day school work in the Edgewater Gar- 
dens area. Cc. K. POOLE 


Texas 


One of the outstanding features of the 
synod’s program of religious education 
in Texas was a five-day seminar on The 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, held 
in January, and sponsored jointly by sy- 
nod’s committee of religious education 
and Austin Seminary. This seminar, led 
by Ernest Trice Thompson of Union 
Seminary, Richmond, has resulted in 
plans for similar classes to be held in 
various local churches during the spring 
and summer. 

Plans immediately ahead in the Sy- 
nod of Texas include an organized em- 
phasis on evangelism in the local church 
and community; provision for an ade- 
quate staff of special workers in each 
presbytery to make possible a vacation 
church school in every church; a Pio- 
neer camp conference in every presby- 
tery and a synod’s young people’s con- 
ference, the government permitting such 
assemblies. 


Oklahoma 


Anna Farr Pipkin has resigned as ex- 
tension worker for the Synod of Okla- 
homa after five years of service there. 
Her successor has not yet been named. 

MRS. L. C. MAJORS 
Acting Director 


Kentucky 


The Presbyterians of the area in and 
around Lexington, Ky., cooperated in an 
interdenominational standard leadership 
school, held in the First Church, Lex- 
ington, during, the winter. Robert 
Whitfield Miles, pastor, was the Presby- 
terian representative on the faculty. 
One hundred and twenty people were 
enrolled in the school, and thirty-five 
received credit. 


West Virginia 


Ruth Puckett, director of Religious 
Education in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Florence, Ala., has accepted 
a position as young people’s worker in 
the Synod of West Virginia. She will 
take up her new duties on April 15. 

The annual one-day conference of di- 
rectors of religious education in local 
churches in the Synod of West Virginia 
was held in Huntington in February. 
Henrietta Thompson, director in the 
First Church of Huntington, served as 
hostess of the conference and chairman 
of the program committee, assisted by 
Gladys Jackson, director at the Second 
Church, Huntington. 

W. B. SULLIVAN 
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Greater Demand for Trained Christian Workers 


Finds A. T. S. Planning for Future Development 


With a new president and two new 
professors, the largest entering class of 
recent years, a group of thirty special 
January students, and the recent un- 
veiling of the alumnae-gift portrait of 
former President Walter L. Lingle, the 
General Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers feels that this its thirty- 
first year is proving to be an especially 
good one. Most of all, the spirit on 
the campus has been very gratifying. Al- 
most three-fourths of the Junior class 
are college graduates; the spiritual life 
of the students is deep and earnest. 
Distinguished visitors have brought a 
gracious influence and inspiring mes- 
sages. Those well acquainted with the 
school have felt that it would be hard 
to find a happier fellowship than here 
where serious study, wholesome com- 
radeship, and the spirit of service are 
happily combined. 


Summer School Announced 


Responding to repeated overtures, the 
Training School has announced a sum- 
mer term of six weeks this coming sum- 
mer, the first unit opening June 18 and 
closing July 7, followed by a second unit 
July 9-July 28. Teachers of public- 
school Bible and many church workers 
who are unable to leave their stations 
in the winter months have been clamor- 
ing for just such a summer opportunity, 
and it is hoped that they will be able to 
take advantage of the new session, 

In the first unit the following courses 
will be offered: Survey of New Testa- 
ment, by Henry W. Mack: Introduction 
to Christian Doctrine, by John N. 
Thomas; Cooperative Program of Reli- 
gious Education, by Elizabeth Long- 
well; The Gospel of John, by Dr. Mack; 
Children’s Worship and Program Ma- 
terial, by Mrs. John L. Fairly; and a 
‘Workshop on Materials and Methods of 
Weekday Religious Education,’ by 
Rachel Henderlite assisted by Mrs. H. 
O. Roberts. 

During the second unit the follow- 
ing courses will be offered: Survey of 
Old Testament, by O. E. Buchholz; 
Jeremiah, by Joseph M. Gettys; Ameri- 
can Church History, by Dr. Buchholz; 
Christian Art, by Dr. Gettys: and a 
“Workshop on the Virginia Curriculum 
of Weekday Religious Education,” by 
Elizabeth Longwell assisted by Janet 
Talmadge. A plan has been worked out 
whereby credits for work done in the 
summer school may be accumulated to- 
ward the earning of a master’s degree 
in English Bible. 


Demand for Graduates 


The demand for young women in full 
time Christian service far exceeds the 
number now available. The Training 





What They Are Doing 


An incomplete summary of the 
present activities of alumnae of the 
Assembly’s Training School shows 
that 143 -of them are serving as di- 
rectors of religious education or sec- 
retaries in local churches, that 85 
are foreign 
home 


missionaries, 44 are 
Bible 
teachers in connection with public 
schools, 12 are college professors, 
40 others are teachers, 38 are en- 
gaged in other types of specialized 
Christian service, and many others 
are otherwise employed. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-six are listed as wives 
of ministers, 


missionaries, 52 are 











School has recently received several 
times aS many requests for workers as 
it will have graduates this year to fil! 
the positions now open. This condition 
has prevailed for several years, and the 
demand for trained Christian workers 
is steadily increasing. 

For such workers new fields are open- 
ing. Many churches that have not hith- 
erto employed lay workers are seeking 
them. Synods and presbyteries are 
seeking young women for home mission 
and Sunday school extension work. In 
several southern states a program of 
weekday religious education is rapidly 
developing, and there is a demand for 
women prepared to teach Bible in the 
public schools. Our foreign mission 
committee is asking for volunteers for 
service in Africa, Brazil, and Mexico, 
and in mission fields in the Orient to be 
re-opened as soon as conditions per- 
mit. These open doors challenge the 
church to dedicate her 
and daughters to Christian service. 


choicest sons 


Future Development 


To fulfill its mission adequately the 
Training School must enlarge its fac- 
ulty. In addition to basic courses of- 
fered in Bible, Christian Doctrine, 
Church History, Religious Education, 
Missions, Sacred Music and kindred sub- 
jects, the school endeavors to give to 
its students special training in methods 
for the work to which they are called. 
Even with such assistance as 
teachers contribute, every member of 
the faculty is heavily loaded. With an 
increased student body and the necessity 
of providing for both the graduate and 
undergraduate 


guest 


groups, the teaching 
load becomes heavier. It is desirable 
that one or two additional teachers be 
added to the faculty at the earliest pos- 
sible time, 

A new building is needed by the 
Training School to provide for its ex- 


panding work. One wing of the first 
floor of Watts Hall, the splendid dormi- 
tory building, is now used for offices, li- 
brary and book store. This space should 
be released to provide rooms for more 
students. There is urgent need also 
for larger and better class rooms and 
for a chapel. Plans for an administra- 
tion building to provide all these facili- 
ties have long been in the files of the 
Training School. A new day of use- 
fulness will dawn when these plans can 
be realized. Another urgent need is an 
additional professor’s home. Further- 
more the splendid buildings which the 
Training School enjoys, and their once 
adequate equipment, have now reached 
the age when extensive repairs and re- 
placements are imperative. Definite pro- 
vision for these necessities must be made 
very soon. 


Endowment 


To strengthen the foundations of the 
Training School and to insure its sta- 
bility through years of economic 
change, it is highly important that en- 
dowment be secured for at least two or 
three of its chairs. Only the president’s 
chair is fully endowed at this time. 


Scholarships 


A great many of the splendid young 
women who come to the Training School 
need scholarship help in order to meet 
the moderate charges that are made. 
This is quite understandable. The ma- 
jority of our students have just com- 
pleted a four-year college course with 
all the expense which that involves. 
Most of these young women could easily 
begin at once to earn good salaries in 
business positions. But the church ur- 
gently needs them. To help with their 
preparation for Christian service is it- 
self a splendid service to the cause of 
Christ. Scholarships in amounts of 
$100, $200, and $300 are needed to help 
such deserving students. 








Gettys’ Inauguration Scheduled 
For Tuesday, March 20th 


An invitation to attend the inaugura- 
tion of Joseph M. Gettys, new professor 
of English Bible, is being extended 
friends of the Assembly’s Training 
School for Tuesday, March 20, at 8:00 
P. M. Dr. Gettys’ inaugural address, on 
“The Bible in Christian Education,’’ 
will be delivered in the chapel of Vir- 
ginia Hall. Until this year Dr. Gettys 
has been a member of the faculty of 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 

A native of York, §. C., Dr. Gettys 
is a graduate of Erskine College and 
of the Biblical Seminary of New York. 
His doctor’s degree is from New York 
University. 
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It Happened to Me 





WAS teaching Bible once a week to 

several grades in a little school in 

Sumter County, S. C. In the fifth 
grade room was a little boy called G. A., 
who was reputed to be a disciplinary 
terror, but who consistently presented 
me his best manners. Each Wednesday 
morning as I left his room he would 
rise and say some such gracious words 
as, “‘Miss Patterson, we want to thank 
you for giving of your time to come out 
here and explain God’s word to us, and 
we are going to try to be better boys 
and girls because you have been here,” 
—which little speech would send me 
away humble and inspired. 

G. A. had an unusual amount of con- 
fidence in his own ability, and faced 
each new thing with tremendous assur- 


OUTLOOK 


ance and poise. His teacher and I were 
unprepared, however, for what hap- 
pened one day. [I had told the story of 
the prodigal son, and was prefacing the 
learning of a Scripture verse on for- 
giveness with an expression of the hope 
that the verse and the story would go 
together in the children’s minds. ‘‘Miss 
Patterson!”—G. A.’s hand shot up. “I 
believe I know the verse you mean. It 
is, He that cometh home shall surely 
be made welcome.”” Whatever the pro- 
per pedagogical procedure might have 
been in this instance, G. A.’s teacher 
and I could not restrain ourselves. We 
whooped. 


This smug little product of progres- 
sive education would stop at nothing; 
he felt no awe in the presence of the 
inspired canon. To this day we refer 
to his contribution as G. A. 22:45. 


MARJORIE PATTERSON. 





T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 
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Nerth Carolina. 
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YES, IT IS TRUE . 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


Memphis, Tennessee 


At Southwestern, ‘‘ Education is more than a fact-finding experi- 


ence, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature 


address The Registrar. 
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VERSE 
I, Too 


They spread their garments on the way, 

The day he came, 

They strewed the path with flowers and 
palms, 

They praised his name, 

They blessed him for the mighty works 
which he had done, 

They gave their thanks to God for 
this— 

The chosen One, who would set them 
free. 





I spread my life upon the way 

That day he came, 

I strewed the path with my heart and 
will, 

I, too, praised his name, 

I blessed him for the work which, 
through me, could be done, 

I gave my thanks to God for this— 

His son, who died for me. 


KIZELLA THURSTON 


The Voice of God 


I hear the voice of God: 

His call is clear; 

And like a haunting melody 

It echoes in my ear. 

It throbs in every vital urge 

My pulsing heart beats out, 

And mind lays hold with firmer grasp 
To compass it about. 


I know the voice of God: 
I hear it everywhere. 
For crushed and 
speaks 

To word their mute despair; 

He pleads for children, lost to play, 
The knowledge of a better choice; 
When wearied women stoop to cry, 
Their tears are in his voice. 


suffering men he 


I know another voice of God: 

The still small voice in prayer; 

He whispers of his love for these— 

I bring them to him there: 

Oh, Lord, my life must voice thy love, 
My love, thy agony; 

The waiting multitudes must know 
They find their all in thee. 


I heard the voice of God 

Last night in answered prayer. 

I heard his accents in the tone 

Of one who taught. I hear 

The loving plea of God from men 
Who show his tender care; 

I know it in a woman’s voice 

That stills a child in fear; 

I hear him murmur words of peace, 
Which those who trust him share. 


I hear! If I but listen: 
His voice is everywhere. 
MARGARET PRITCHARD 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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The Triumphal Entry 


By JOSEPH M. GETTYS* 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 25 
Matthew 21:6-16; Read also 27:1-56 


To suggest that the triumphal entry 
of Jesus into Jerusalem was not a 
triumph but a judgment, and that it 
brought more anguish of spirit to Jesus 
than it did abiding joy raises some ser- 
ious questions about the nature of this 
incident. For: we like to think about 
Palm Sunday as a day for waving palms, 
for recognizing Jesus’ full acceptance 
as the long expected messiah. However 
much we may like to think so, that is 
not what Palm Sunday really means. 
We shall come nearer to the meaning of 
this great event on which the four Gos- 
pels converge in their respective inter- 
pretations of the life of Christ if we 
view it in a different light. To the 
Gospel writers this incident was a bid 
for the Kingship of the heart rather 
than for the popular acclaim of the 
crowd; it was a challenge to the recog- 
nition of his Lordship over life more 
than a tactful acceptance of glory from 
a frenzied populace. 

Lest this should seem beside the point 
of the passage selected for study, let us 
return to Matthew 21:1-16 to get Mat- 
thew’s description of the two incidents 
which comprise the lesson for next Sun- 
day. As we read, let us look for some 
specific emphases in the text and write 
down our findings on a piece of paper. 
We will probably discover: 


1. Conflicting opinions about Jesus 
either expressed or implied. Who held 
these opinions. How were they ex- 
pressed? Why so expressed? 

2. Certain persons greatly pleased over 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem and into the 
temple, and certain other persons 
greatly displeased. Why this pleasure 
or displeasure? How was each ex- 
pressed? 

3. The suggested contrasts between 
the son of David (vss. 9, 15) as the 
people conceived of him, and as Jesus 
conceived of himself. For instance, he 
rode in on a colt rather than a horse, 
suggesting peace rather than conquest; 
he went to the temple rather than a pal- 
ace or a throne; he rebuked the leaders 
in the temple instead of appealing to 
them for support. 

4. The willing response expected of 
the owner of the colt and the stern dis- 
pleasure of the religious leaders in the 
temple. 

5. The wild acclaim of the crowds 
and their quick change (if these were a 
part of the mob) to call for Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion under the persuasion of the 
chief priests and elders. See 27:15-25. 


Keep these impressions from your 
fresh study of the passage in mind, and 
write down any others which have come 





*Professor of English Bible, Assem- 
bly’s Training School. 


to you. Now let us return to the narra- 

tive to consider the preparation to en- 

ter Jerusalem, the entry into Jerusalem, 

and the entry into the temple. 

i= 

I. The Preparation to Enter Jerusalem, 
Mt, 21:1-5 


These verses suggest that Jesus en- 
tered Jerusalem this time with a delib- 
erate purpose in mind, His previous en- 
trances into Jerusalem (See John 2:13; 
5:1; and 7:14) had been more quiet 
and usual. At once we ask, why did 
Jesus take pains to enter on a colt this 
time? Why did he tell his disciples to 
report if questioned concerning the use 
of the colt that “the Lord hath need 
of him’? Had not this very occasion 
been planned by him in advance? Mat- 
thew seems to be convinced that Jesus 
was entering publicly to proclaim him- 
self as the Prince of Peace, the long ex- 
pected messiah, whose coming had been 
predicted by the prophets. Zechariah 
9:9-10 was fulfilled to the letter, and 
the real messiah had announced him- 
self. But what did this mean to the 
wild populace, and what did it mean to 
Jesus? 

To the people it meant the fulfilment 
of the four major expectations concern- 
ing the messiah which had been taught 
them by the scribes and Pharisees. 
These were: (1) The messiah would be 
of the lineage of David; (2) he would 
be a deliverer in the sense that he would 
throw off the Roman yoke of oppres- 
sion; (3) he would establish his mes- 
sianic kingdom in Jerusalem; and (4) 
he would rule in righteousness with the 
saints. On this latter score the Twelve 
were just as willing to offer themselves 
as were such groups as the scribes, the 
elders, and the Pharisees. (See Matt. 
18:1-4; 19:27-30; and 20:20-28.) 
Thus we see that Jesus’ messiahship to 
them meant a political and earthly king- 
dom set up as a rival to the Roman em- 
pire. 

As has already become evident in 
previous studies in Matthew, Jesus’ mes- 
siahship meant something quite differ- 
ent to him. From the time that he had 
been recognized as the messiah by the 
Twelve, Jesus had repeatedly told them 
that he was going to Jerusalem to be 
rejected by the elders, crucified and 
raised from the dead. (See Matt. 
16:21-28; 17:22-23; 20:17-19.) This 
was certainly no indication that he 
sought to establish an earthly kingdom. 
The whole of chapters 16-20 develop 
for the disciples the difference between 


Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom and 
the popular conception of the Kingdom. 
He would be rejected, crucified and 
would arise, but that was to open the 
doorway to a larger spiritual Kingdom, 
one in which men would serve him in 
love and faith. He would rule the 
hearts of men, not forcing obedience 
but winning it. He would establish a 
universal Kingdom, not just a tempo- 
rary political kingdom. His conceptions 
were so different from those of the 
Twelve that they had not caught the 
full meaning even after the resurrec- 
tion. They were looking for some sort 
of material kingdom from the risen 
Christ, or so their question in Acts 
1:6-7 leads us to suspect. Humanly 
speaking, Jesus had as yet no assurance 
that the disciples would understand the 
meaning of this dramatic claim to mes- 
siahship, but he dared to risk the possi- 
bility that they would after the resur- 
rection. He fulfilled the Old Testament 
prophecy deliberately, hoping and trust- 
ing that its meaning would soon dawn 
upon their minds and souls. 


II. The Entry Into Jerusalem, 21:6-11 


Matthew describes this entry with the 
graphic language which was befitting 
so dramatic an event in human history. 
Never before nor since has so great a 
King entered a city. Riding upon the 
colt on a saddle made of the garments 
of his disciples, Jesus fired the imagina- 
tions and laid hold on the hopes of the 
people. The Jewish parallel style and 
common sense suggest that the colt 
was following its mother, and that Jesus 
rode only on the colt, symbolizing his 
reign as the Prince of Peace. The peo- 
ple, growing more and more excited at 
the prospect of a messianic reign by so 
good a man as this, spread their outer 
garments on the pavement, cut off 
branches to throw in his path, singing 
and shouting as they came, ‘‘Hosanna to 
the son of David: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord; Ho- 
sanna in the highest.’’ He could feed 
their hungry and heal their sick; he 
could throw off the Roman yoke; he 
could help them realize all of the 
earthly hopes which had been denied 
them; he could satisfy all the longings 
of a down-trodden and benighted peo- 
ple; he could bring in the golden age 
of prosperity and peace. Little won- 
der that their frenzied cries increased 
into a crescendo of wild intensity! This 
was a march of anticipated victory! 
Peace once more! Freedom! How it 
thrilled their souls and gladdened their 
hearts! 

We can understand this scene, for we 
hope to feel some of these emotions e’er 
many months have passed. Yet with all 
of this acclaim and pageantry, we must 
not forget the lonely figure about whom 
it centers. One can almost see the tears 
come to his eyes, for as Luke well says, 
Jesus was even then weeping over the 
city. (See Luke 19: 41-44 in its context.) 
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One can see too the grip he holds over 
his unalterable purpose, for the third 
temptation to take the kingdoms of the 
world in Satan’s way is once more upon 
him. He is conscious of his messiah- 
ship and is rightfully dramatizing his 
claim to all its prerogatives. This Je- 
rusalem which stoned the prophets and 
killed them did not recognize even in 
the Prince of Peace the things which 
belonged unto peace, Perhaps after Pen- 
tecost—perhaps then the disciples will 
explain and the people will believe. So 
he accepted the acclaim of the populace 
while a cross of anguish pierced his 
soul. 

How very human this whole scene is! 
People taught to feed on the husks of 
religious experience and to miss the ker- 
nel; people under the rigid control of 
frigid religious formalists release the 
pent-up emotions of a lifetime in a sin- 
gle hour! The whole city is shaken to 
its very foundations. Only one ques- 
tion is paramount, “Who is this?’’ And 
only one answer is given, ‘‘This is Jesus 
the prophet of Nazareth in Galilee.’’ 
That gross understatement, placed in 
the narrative by the artistic writer, ex- 
plains the whole matter. He is Jesus, 
to be sure. But who is Jesus? Is he 
no more than a prophet of Galilee who 
comes to offer himself as an earthly 
messiah? In the answer to this ques- 
tion we have the whole key to the 
triumphal entry. For he 
merely as Jesus of Nazareth, but as 
the Son of God. His coming became a 
judgment on the city which had once 
before rejected its God, only to be de- 
stroyed by the Babylonians. Because 
Jerusalem saw Jesus as the satisfaction 
of her selfish desires, she missed the 
conception of him as the King of her 
destiny. The meaning of his’ entry 
would be struggled with in the temple, 


came, not 
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portrayed on Golgotha’s hill, opened up 
through an empty tomb, seen in the 
light of Pentecost, and illuminated by 
the flames of Titus’ victorious and de- 
structive armies. 


Ill. The Entrance Into the Temple, 
21:12-16 


It is no accident that all four of the 
Gospel writers describe Jesus’ march 
straight to the temple. There was the 
seat of the authority of the Son of God, 
the promised messiah. The temple was 
his palace; it was the symbol of his au- 
thority. If we follow many interpre- 
ters, we shall look upon this incident as 
the second cleansing of the temple, the 
first being described in John 2:13-25 
at the very beginning of Jesus’ public 
ministry. The cleansing of the temple, 
while closely related to the entry into 
the city, is an even more dramatic claim 
to Lordship over the whole of life. He 
routed the hangers-on by the tremen- 
dous force of his personality and the 
power of his righteousness. At the same 
time he turned worship from a means 
of selfish gain into a genuine experience 
with a seeking God. The lame and the 
blind knew what his presence meant, 
for they experienced his pardon and his 
power. The boys who sang knew what 
it meant, for they burst into songs of 
praise. The house of prayer which had 
been turned into a den of robbers was 
once more given back to the people, for 
they had suffered much from _ these 
racketeers who preyed on their pocket- 
books and seared their searching souls. 
He brought peace of mind and hope of 
spiritual renewal to the Temple; he be- 
came its living gospel under the very 
noses of its Pharisaic guardians. Small 
wonder indeed that the Christian move- 
ment was born under the very shadow 
of the tempie! The battle was not over, 
for old customs die hard, especially 
when religious leadership has vested in- 
terests at stake. They would understand 
when they saw their temple go up in a 
sheet of flame under the siege of Titus 
in 70 A. D. Could he stop the songs 
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of the children because their songs of 
irritated the guilty souls of 
wicked men? Not so! Have you not 
heard, as put in the Septuagint version 
of the eighth psalm, ‘Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast thou per- 
fected praise’? These children are but 
expressing the joy which God intended 
they should express. Why would you 
take away their birthright to stand joy- 
ously in the presence of God their Fa- 
ther, Jesus their Saviour, and sing their 
songs of adoration and praise? They 
are but the heralds of a new day. The 
rhythmic footfalls of the Eternal have 
come your way in judgment and in 
promise. How can you fail to under- 
stand that God has visited you this day? 

Now we ask ourselves again, what 
did Matthew’s story mean? It meant 
much more than wild acclaim, for it 
meant heartbreak too. It was but a 
preview of glory through tragedy, re- 
demption through sacrifice, glory 
through apparent shame. It prophesied 
the death-knell of Judaism because Ju- 
daism rejected its finest flower, even 
God’s Son; the creation of a universal 
Gospel in place of a temporary deliver. 
ance; the release of power in due time 
for witnessing in Jerusalem and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth; and 
the establishment of an eternal spiritual 
Kingdom instead of a temporary politi- 
cal kingdom. It became a challenge to 
Jesus’ disciples to teach the populace 
of every city the meaning of Jesus 
Christ as King of kings and Lord of 
lords. These two entries later were 
seen to have been twin acts of faith on 
the part of Jesus, faith in the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem, faith in the 
fidelity of a few disciples to carry his 
redemptive message to their world; 
faith in succeeding generations to catch 
its meaning and proclaim his Lordship 
over the whole of life. 

By his living Spirit this King is still 
marching to the very citadels of our 
souls, demanding obedience in worship 
and in conduct. He is Prince of Peace, 
not just that of wild frenzy, but rather 
that of release and sacrificial service. 
How shall.we receive him this Palm 
Sunday? Shall we guard our guilt and 
reject him as Lord, looking upon him 
merely as the prophet of Galilee? Shall 
we come as the lame and the blind to 
receive his pardon and his power? Shall 
we crucify him afresh, closing the tem- 
ple of our souls to his transforming 
Presence, or shall we give ourselves 
completely to carry the message and 
meaning of his Lordship into every area 
of life, to every tribe and people? He 
comes to prepare us for the thrill and 
the joy of Easter, to give us hope and 
power in a dying world. He comes in 
judgment but also in mercy and redemp- 
tion. Let dictators who claim the plau- 
dits of the crowd go to their destruc- 
tion, but let Jesus be enthroned in our 
hearts! When he is King we are no 
longer slaves, but kings and priests unto 
our God, unto him who loved us and 
washed us in his blood. 
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Opportunities for Emphasis on 
Missions Noted at A. T. 8. 


A thoroughgoing missions-minded- 
ness is to be observed in the Assembly’s 
Training School. Courses in missions 
and personal evangelism contribute to 
the preparation of missionary candidates 
as well as aiding in the understanding 
of the needs and opportunities of the 
mission fields on the part of directors 
of religious education who will serve 
children, young people and adults on 
the home field. 

Three members of the Senior class 
and several Juniors are candidates 
for foreign mission service and a num- 
ber of students expect to go into home 
mission or Sunday school extension 
work. 

Visits of Missionaries m 

Among the privileges enjoyed by fac- 
ulty and students are the visits of mis- 
sionaries on furlough and of other mis- 
sionary leaders, some of whom live at 
nearby Mission Court. During the re- 
cent January term three missionaries 
were enrolled as special students—one 
from China, one from Brazil and one 
from the Congo. One of them wrote 
back, ‘‘Words are inadequate to express 
how we who love A. T. S. and owe so 
much to her feel about even a short 
stay there. The inspiration and impe- 
tus that we gain for our work is im- 
measurable.’”’ Another wrote, “I want 
to tell you how much it has meant to 
me to be at A. T. S. The faculty is 
splendid, and I know that our heavenly 
Father is using all of you richly in his 
service.’”’ 

Similar expressions from workers in 
the home field cheer and encourage 
those who strive to make the Training 
School a vital center of spiritual power. 
A successful young director of religious 
education who came for the January 
term has written, ‘‘I enjoyed every min- 
ute of my stay at A. T. S. The home- 
like atmosphere, the old friendships re- 
newed and the new friendships made, 
the excellent courses of study, the chapel 
talks and vesper services—these do not 
begin to exhaust the list of things for 
which I am grateful.” 

A 1944 graduate, now a Sunday 
school extension worker, writes, ‘“‘To me 
A. T. S. is too wonderful to be described. 
The heritage I have from there I would 
not trade for any amount of money. So 
long as the combination of study and 
fellowship to be found there does for 
the inside of a person what it did for 
me, our church has an institution which 
merits its undivided loyalty and sup- 
port.” 

And so long s A. T. S. sends out 
young women like these to win souls 
for Christ and to teach young and older 
people the full meaning of the Christian 
life, those who contribute service or 
substance to the Training School will 
have abundant reason to rejoice in the 
privilege of doing so. 
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The General Assembly’s Training School 
For Lay Workers 


Gives thorough vocational training 


for full-time Christian service 


PREPARES its students to serve as directors of religious edu- 
cation, pastor’s assistants, home and foreign missionaries, 


teachers of Bible and Christian workers in other fields. 


OFFERS graduate and undergraduate courses in Bible, 
Christian Doctrine, Religious Education, Missions, Personal 
Evangelism, Sacred Music, and kindred subjects—leading to 


bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


OPENS THE WAY for consecrated young women with ap- 
propriate gifts to fill positions of service for which trained 


Christian workers are greatly needed. 


ANNOUNCES a summer session from June 18 through July 
28, 1945, with two three-week units, offering intensive train- 
ing for teachers of Bible and refresher courses for all Church 


workers. Special folder sent on request. 


INVITES investoys in the cause of Christ to help the Training 
School enlarge its usefulness, through contributions to its 


endowment, its building fund, or its scholarship fund. 


Enrollments for 1945-46 are now being received. 
Catalog with application blank will be sent on request. 
Address: 


Henry Wade DuBose, President 


The General Assembly’s Training School 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Va. 
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WAR RELIEF APPEAL 


(1945-46) 








OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


(Authorized by the General Assembly) 


GOAL $90,000 
SUNDAY, APRIL 1, 1945 


“The Healing of His Seamless Dress” 


Gifts will be distributed according to the following percentages: 
CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF IN ASIA (India Relief) (China Relief) 
WORLD COUNCIL SERVICES (Protestant Relief.......................20%) 
(War Prisoners Aid (Through Chaplains)..10%)................. 
ORPHANED MISSIONS (International Missionary Council) 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY (Emergency War Fund) 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE (For Children).............................. 
CONTINGENCY FUND (For Emergency Calls) 


If desired, offerings may be designated. 
Send contributions to: 
Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, War Relief A ppeal, 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Liberty Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 











Are Your Records Ready for the New Church Year? 


THE MODERN CHURCH TREASURER’S CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 


RECORD Church membership certificates in a handy, bound book. 

Certificates are attached to stubs by perforations so that 

A simple and complete method of keeping the entire the stubs remain permanently bound into the book covers. 

financial records of the church. Each page records individ- Size 8%x1l1 inches. Book of 50, 90c 
ual contributors, addresses, amount pledged, number as- 


signed, entire year’s payments. Thus at a single glance, CERTIFICATES OF DISMISSION AND RE- 

the weekly, monthly, quarterly, and yearly record of each 

contributor can be seen. For use with single and double CEPTION OF CHURCH MEMBERS 

envelopes. Also provides space for Quarterly Summary of Book No. 1, 25 Certificates Book No. 2, 50 Certificates, 

Receipts and Disbursements. Cash Summary, and Individ- 50c. 90c. 

ual Ledger Accounts. Attractively bound in pressboard covers, each page has a 

200 names 5 500 names a stub for the permanent records of the dismissing church. 

300 names .75 1,000 names 28 Perforated to this stub is a Certificate of Membership and 
Dismission and a Certificate of Reception to be returned by 


CHURCH REGISTER the receiving church. 
Contains eight departments: (1) Register of Pastors; (2) CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM—CERTIFICATES 


Register of Elders; (3) Register of Deacons; (4) Register OF MARRIAGE 
of Communicants; (5) Register of Non-Communicants; (6) 
Register of Baptisms; (7) Register of Marriages; (8) Reg- 
ister of Deaths. 

208 pages -25 300 pages 


Bound into booklets of handy size, certificates measure ap- 
proximately 74x6% inches. They are attached to stubs 
which are permanently bound into a heavy paper-covered 
book measuring 10%x6%. 
BAPTISM CERTIFICATES: Lithographed, 50 in book, 75c; 
MINUTES OF SESSION Engraved, 25 in book, 75ic. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES: Lithographed, 50 in book, 

200 pages 25 300 pages 2% 75c. Engraved, 25 in book, 75c. 


THE PEERLESS SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRE- 
MINUTES OF nel AND CHURCH TARY’S RECORD BOOK 


No. 10, for 20 classes....60c. No. 2, for 30 classes....80c. 


Se page SASS GO ange MASON’S IMPROVED CLASS BOOK 


These record books are bound in full vermin-proof Library 
Buckram, stamped in gold. The paper is Hammermill No, 1, for 15 names, 7c. each No. 2. for 30 names, 10c 
Ledger. Size of page, 8%x10% inches, hand-sewed on tape. 80c per dozen each, $1.00 per dozen 


8 N. Sixth Stret PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 1814 Main Street 


Richmond 9, Virginia (Write for Catalog) Dallas 1, Texas 

















